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_THE WILL.—A SKETCH. 
—<—>—- 


*¢ Avidum sua sepe deludit aviditas."—Phoad. Fab. 
: —— 4 
In a small town, situated in one of the southern 
counties of Scotland, dwelt old John Dillon, for so 
had the neighbours styled him for the preceding 
forty years ; and each succeeding year added to their 
surprise at his still remaining a habitant of this ter- 
restrial planet. In his youthful days John had a 
most particular penchant for that most elevating pro- 
duction of the mountains, “ mountain dew.” And 
although most of our northern brothers entertain 
the same predilection for that “ spotless spirit,’ yet 
his love for the “ dear creature,” eompared with the 
devotion of other mortals, was as Olympus to a mole- 
hill—Pelion to an apple-pippin. Vainly did his 
veal friends attempt to wean him from his darling 
propensity ; vainly did the oldest and most esteemed 
amongst them reason with him night and day, to 
save him, if possible, from the destruction he was so 
rapidly rushing toembrace. He totally disregarded 
all their advice, and absolutely quarrelled with his 
firmest friend, John Parsons, for endeavouring to 
ture him from his course of habitual intemperance. 
Day after day, night after night, year after year, did 
he continue his potations, until the fame of his un- 
equalled devotion at the shrine of Bacchus came to 
the ears of a certain young man who had recently 
established a distillery in the vicinity. This worthy 
was an exact contrast to our friend John Dillon. 
Nothing was so much talked about as the extraor- 
dinary abstemiousness of young James Saveall; for 
so I shall, for certain reasons, call him. Mothers, 
whose husbands were wont to he somewhat too par. 
tial to a “ drop of comfort,” used invariably (when 
teaching “ the young idea how to shoot,’’) .to set up 
as an example to their growing progeny, “ steady, 
regular young James Saveall ;”? and even those less 
staid husbands, on awakening in the morning after 
a night spent where the “ reeming swats had drank 
divinely,” and finding their heads simmering like 
the kettle on the fire, would exclaim, (touched with 
a fit of compunction,) “ Bairns, keep aye steady, 
like Jamie Saveall!”’ 
Now it happened, aceording to the unequal distri- 
bution of that most cupricious of females, Fortune, 


fusion of compliments, (generally utterly unmean. 


the world with a marvellously scanty purse; whereas 
it appeared probable to all around that old John 
Dillon must soon put off mortality, leaving an ex- 
ceedingly weighty one behind him. Heirs he had 
none, except such as his own whims or fancies might 
prompt him to adopt; therefore the devil, who, they 
say, sooner or later inspires all men with iniquitous 
designs, instigated our adventurer to become the 
heir himself, and, for that purpose, to “ throw away 
a herring to catch a codfish,” as a fisherman would 
say ; or, as he said himself, “ tp hold the candle to 
the devil.” 

Bent upon this design, whenever the whiskey- 
drinker showed his rubicund visage, the whiskey- 
maker made a point of being present, and astonished 
all the vicinity by appearing, all at once, to have cast 
off his former abstemiousness, Glass after glass did 
he press his “dear friend, Mr. Dillon,’’ to take at his 
expense; although (his innate parsimony still pre- 
vailing) a near observer might remark, that when- 
ever the waiter approached for payment, Mr. Saveall 
was, unavoidably, compelled to blow his nose, or to 
lean across the table and make some remark to an 
opposite acquaintance, until the old man had de- 
frayed the charge—when, of course, followed a pro- 


ing,) such as, “ You shan’t pay!’ “ I must insist 
upon paying!” &c. &c.; which invariably ended 
with, “ Really, you are too kind, too generous; it is 
hot fair; but I suppose I must let you have your 
way.” By arts like these the fortune-hunter crept 
on, until it was evident to evéry, one that he was the 
greatest favourite the old man hed ; and it was con- 
fidently believed thatinebriety must shortly complete 
its work, and the plotter stepat.once into the inde- 


this time that the thought entered into the scheming 


the use of spirits, and professed his determination 
never, in future, to drink aught but water; strongly 
recommending the same course to the old veteran, 
who thoroughly coincided in his opinion as to the 
evil consequences of excess; but he likewise main- 
tained that water alone was pernicious and unwhole- 
some. He now steered wisely between Scylla and 
Charybdis; took what he thought consistent with 
his own health; at the same time applauding his 
young friend for his praiseworthy forbearance, and 
pleading age as an excuse for not making water his 
sole beverage himself. 

Years rolled on, and often did poor Saveall ex- 
claim to himself, “ Surely he will never die!” then 
twisting his obedient tongue to, “Dear, Sir, how 
charmed I am to see you look so well!” At length, 
as he always sooner or later will do, Death claimed 
his prey, and the rich man passed to his fathers, over- 
whelmed with years. Saveall, young no longer, (to 
such an extreme age had his intended victim lived,) 
attended the funeral ina suit of black, span new, 
and “glossy as the raven’s wing,” to show all pos- 
sible respect to the “ dear deceased.” Yet, though 
sombre were his garments, much more funereal were 
his looks when at last compelled to part from the 
“ respected friend whom he had known so long and 
so much esteemed ;” whilst his mental organs con- 
tinued the sentence with, “I wish he had died a 
score of years ago!”? With arms folded together, in 
all the affectation of profound humility, mingled 
with the deepest woe, stood the apparent heir, and 
listened in breathless consternation to the following 


WILL. 
“T give and bequeath the whole of my property, 


pendence which he coveted, s¢ violent a fit of illness real and personal, tu John Parsons, a man who never 
seized upon the victim of intemperance. It was at | flattered me, or strove to, minister to my passions in 


what he thought would not be beneficial ta me, but 


head of the fancied heir-apparent to finish, at “one , spoke the plain truth, though apparently to his own 
fell swoop,” what had been so long in approaching| harm. But, furthermore, as I am obliged to James 


towards a consummation. Under preténce, there- 
fore, of contributing to the comforts of his “dear, 
suffering friend,’ gallon after gallon of the “ real 
thing” were sent as presents. to the invalid, on the 
assumption that a man generally consumes a thing 
more freely if it comes free of cost. Yet the most 
surprising circumstance! was; that whenever the 
donor called, he invariably found the whiskey-bottle 
empty, and his “ dear friend” rather better. 

Most incomprehensible did it appear that any one 
human being could swallow such immense quantities 
of ardent spirit, and still exist; until, at last, on the 
sick man’s restoration to health, Saveall determined 
to pursue another plan, and endeavour to overthrow, 
by the force of contrariety, what the former system 
appeared rather to have strengthened than destroyed, 





(by the way, that is saying a great deal for her lady- 
ship!) that eur young distiller was just beginning 





Whenever the associates met, the young man com- 
plained of the injury his health had suffered from 


Saveall, for opening my eyes to the error of my ways, 
insomuch that when brought almost to death’s door 
by excess, he kindly tried to add fuel to the fire, no 
doubt as kindly wishing to take every possible care 
of my property after my decease ; which proceeding 
served to show the fate to which I was bringing 
myself, and I resolved to receive the gifts of Provi- 
dence moderately in future, and keep in suspense 
for as long a time as possible, the harpy who was 
hovering around me, like crows around the carcase 
of their prey. The greatest part of the spirit which 
his kind consideration favoured me with, remains 
untouched; and in return for it I leave him this 
piece of good advice:—Let him be as moderateuin. 
his desire for gold as I was in the consumption of 
his present, and it will benefit his soul as much as 
such a line of conduct has the body of the testator.” 
Edgehill, June 24, 1830. G. W. 
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MR. DICK’S SUSPENSION RAILWAY. 
-_— - 
(From the Morning Chrenicle.) 
+e - 


It would be idle, we apprehend, at this time of 
day, to dilate on the advantages of good roads, and 
a facility of intercourse between every part of our 
common country. Asameans of defence, rapidit 
of communication serves to bring the whole strengt 
of the nation to bear on any point, and provides for 
its security as effectually as surrounding it with vic- 
torious but expensive fleets. As a means of wealth, 
it makes the most distant spots contribute as much 
to our prosperity as the fields that border on the me- 
tropolis. It tends to give all the land of the empire 
a value equal to that on which London stands, 
Good roads are at once a mark of high civilization, 
and a means of carrying civilization still higher. A 
century has not yet elapsed since turnpike roads 
were hardly known in England, and since the period 
when the government of a neighbouring kingdom 
was lauded to the skies for making one good great 
road from one end of it to the other. Under the 
Roman empire, to construct the great roads was an 
important part of the business of the government; 
and those which were formed by all the power and 
skill of that colossal state are still held up as objects 
of admiration. From the great influence a facility 
of intercourse has over national defence, national 
prosperity, and, we may add, over national union, 
a great portion of the talents and skill which now 
enrich this eminently mechanical country, have of 
late been directed towards improving communica- 
tion. This single fact stamps its vast importance. 
Every one knows that, within the last half century, 
numberless individuals were enriched, and man 
places made to thrive, by canals; and though rail- 
roads, on an extensive plan, have not yet had similar 
effects, they have added to the wealth of many districts. 
Of late, the great object has been to improve them, 
and adapt to them locomotive engines; and the speed 
obtained in some instances, has been such as to ex- 
cite universal astonishment. ‘The weight of the car- 
riages, however, the apprehensions of danger from 
the bursting of the accompanying steam-boiler, and 
from the engine getting out of order, with the incon- 
venience of the smoke, are impediments to locomo- 
tive carriages coming into general operation, which 
nothing but the vast utility of the contrivance could 
overcome, We have on the present occasion, how- 
ever, to bring under the notice of our readers, an in- 
vention which appears to combine, in the highest 
degree, the advantages of the best species of railroad 
with all the velocity of the most approved locomotive 
steam-engine carriages, none of their inconveniences, 
and none of their danger. It has long been known 
that what is called a suspension railway, (first in- 
vented, we believe, by Mr. Pallmer) which is a rail- 
way carried along at a certain height from the sur- 
face of the earth, resting on pillars at short distances 
from each other, and on which the carriage is sus- 
pended traversing on it, Opposes far less friction to 
the motion of the vehicle than any other sort of rail- 
way. Hitherto, we believe, no attempt has been 
made to bring this, which ought, perhaps, to to be 
called a suspension carriage railway, into use for 
long distances ; and though many of its advantages 
have long been recognised, such as never being liable 
to be impeded by the snow, it has been considered 
an impracticable method of general conveyance. All 
the difficulties which beset it, however, seem happily 
overcome by an ingenious gentleman, whose models 
are now exhibiting at Charing-cross; and his con- 
trivance promises to be a formidable rival, if it do 








not completely surpass, in advantages, the common 
railways and locomotive engines. 

Mr. Dick, the author of the contrivance, proposes 
to erect pillars of stone or brick, at given distances, 


cal} and of such a height as circumstances may require, 


but so as to allow of a perfectly free passage under- 
neath the railway, making the line of road which is 
to be laid on them as level and as straight as possible ; 
but there is no occasion for the road to be either per- 
fectly straight or perfectly level. It may be formed 
with a considerable curvature, or it may be carried 
to a considerable height. Betweeu the stone pillars 
four or five cast metal standards or pillars are placed, 
as circumstances may require. On the top of each 
a frame is fastened to secure the rail, and the rails 
are formed of the best rod iron. A line of rail-road, 
it is obvious, may be laid down on the top of a suc- 
cession of pillars, extending to any length. It can 
be carried over rivers, bogs, or morasses, just as well 
as the best-constructed bridge. This is what Mr. 
Dick proposes to perform ; and he estimates the ex- 
pense of such a railway at £1395 per mile, which is, 
we believe, not one-fourth of what the Liverpool and 
Manchester railway will cost. Dr. Adam Smith, to 
illustrate the uses of paper money, compared it to 
turnpike roads in the air; and this sort of road, 
which he spoke of as impossible, is accomplished b 

Mr. Dick’s suspension railway. After erecting pil- 
lars, and laying down rods of iron, from pillar to 
pillar, they being firmly secured, he suspends a car- 
riage by wheels, on these railways. The centre of 
gravity in the carriage is below the centre of mo- 
tion, so that it cannot upset. It traverses between 
two rails, and cannot move in any other direc- 
tion; but in order to make it perfectly secure, the 
inventor ewe four other wheels on the carriage 
beneath the rail, so as to make tiJting, from any ex- 
cess of velocity, quite impossible. In fact, the car. 
riage may be said to move ina frame. Having got 
his railroad erected, and his carriage suspended, the 
next thing is to apply a moving power, and, as on a 
railroad of this description, the friction is next to 
nothing, a comparatively small power will effect a 
great object. In slight descents, no power will be 
necessary.. In the experiments which have been 
already made on a considerable scale, one man drew 
a ton weight at the velocity of fifteen miles an hour. 
The inventor proposes, to meet all difficulties, that 
the railway shall be divided in five mile lengths or 
stages, and at each stage that there shall be a sta- 
tionary engine, which, “ by means of a drag line, is 
intended to be the working or moving power ;”’ and 
as it is proposed that the railway shall be double— 
one carriage going, and another returning—the drag 
line will constitute an endless line. “ With a train 
of six half-ton carriages, a water-proof drag-line of 
half an inch in diameter will be sufficient upon all 
stages, unless they be very hilly. This method of 
drawing carriages,” the inventor says, “ is already 
well knowh ; but I add, as an improvement to the 
engine at present in use, two teethed wheels and two 
pinions, by means of which a velocity, by light car. 
riages, is gained, far exceeding any thing before 
gained by wheel carriages.’ ‘The inventor estimates 
this velocity as equal to.sixty miles an hour, being 
far greater than we shall readily submit to travel at, 
till experience has confirmed the safety of a much 
lower rate of speed. “ This engine may be wrought 
by manual power; but when heavy carriages are to 
be used, steam, horse, or other power may be ap- 
plied.” It may be wrought, too, by men within the 
carriage. “With the patent friction carriage upon 
a level stage, ‘the power of one man would be sufli- 
cient to take forward’a carriage of 12 cwt. at a great 
velocity; besides, having the power at their own 
command, they would be able to stop at pleasure.” 
The short principle then, of this invention is, that 
the carriages shall move along in the air, on two rods 
of iron fixed there for them. We do not doubt that 
in practice it would answer. In the model it looks 
perfect. The carriage “it has been said, runs from one 
end of the room to the other, as a weaver throws his 


is troubled to follow them. The carriages employed 
by Mr. Dick are shaped like boats, so as to meet with 
the least resistance from the air. The passing of 
carriages by one another is provided for at the seve- 
ral stages; and the inventor says gentlemen may 
have carriages of their own adapted to this railway. 
Whether the invention be perfect or not, it is well 
worthy of the public attention. At present we ob- 
serve that several noblemen and gentlemen are en. 
gaged in improving the northern rvads, and they will 
hardly, we apprehend, think themselves justified in 
obtaining any money from Parliament, for the further 
improvement of these roads, till they have examined 
Mr. Dick’s invention, and have fully assured them. 
selves that it ought not to supersede the roads now 
in use. 
an] 


STEAM BOATS. 
—__-< 


(From Whittaker’s Monthly Magazine.) 


In 1814, the United Kingdom boasted eleven steam. 
boats, averaging 50 tons each, and manned by 65 men. 
In 1829, the port of London alone had 167, averaging 
100 tons each; and the whole number in England 
amounted to 342; the tonnage to 81,108; and the crews 
to 2745. 

** The number of steam-boats in France is thirty-five. 
The first boat possessed by the French (in 1819) was an 
old vessel named the Rob Roy, which used to ply in the 
Firth of Forth. It has been rebaptized the * Henri 
Quatre,’ and is employed at present as'a mail-boat between 
Calais and Dover. Five of the French boats are not yet 
launched—they are intended for the service of the expedi- 
tion to Africa. The Russians have two steam-boats. There 
are six on the Rhine. One plies between Seville, Cadiz, 
Gibraltar, and Carthagena; it formerly belonged to Sir J. 
M. Doyle. There are two at Calcutta—the Enterprise 
and a country built vessel. In 1812, the Americans had 
170, mostly smalls in 1829 the number was 320, nearly 
all of them large vessels.”’ 

In this enumeration, we must observe that almost the 
whole of the English external commerce is still carried on 
by sailing vessels, while nearly the whole of the internal 
is on canals, in which steam-vessels are not used. The 
American internal commerce is, almost without exception, 
carried on by steam. In fact, the English steamer is little 
more than a passage boat, or substitute for thestage coach, 
which, however, it has scarcely in any instance put down. 
Yet the numoer of the English steam-boats is greater than 
“0 of the American, So much for the luxury of Eng. 
and. 

The contrast with France is still more striking. The 
Rhone, the Garonne, the Seine, and the Loire, .@l navi- 
gable toa great distance from the sea, and traversing the 
finest part of France, have on them all scarcely mote steam- 
boats than belong to the port of Glasgow. The enormous 
expense of building the British steam-boats is also to be 
remembered. A Thames steam-boat costs from tifteen to 
twenty thousand pounds, and probably the value of the 
whole is not much less than a million and a half.. But the 
most attractive purpose of the system is now the shortening 
of the East India voyage. If any man had ventured to 
say, twenty years ago, that letters from Bombay would be 
delivered in London within six weeks, he would | have been 
tensed at asa visionary. Yet this has been nearly done 
within these few days, and the calculation now is, that it 
may be effected in litde more than a months in other 
words, that Bombay may be brought as near London as 
Rome, for the practical effect of increasing the speed is to 
shorten the distance. If the railway system shall spread 
through England, Edinburgh will be brought within 
twelve hours drive, or be as near as Bath is now, and 
Bath be scarcely further than Richmond. The advantages 
of this accessibility, for trade and intercourse of all kinds, 
would be beyond all calculation, and would almost entirely 
change the face of society. If the railway were to be also 
adopted on the Continent, the furthest point of Europe 
would be at a trivial distance; yet even the railway may 
be exceeded. We do not despair of seeing the steam en- 
gine applied to ballooning. It zequires only to be made on 
a lighter and more — principle, and to require less 
fuel than at present, to be made the directing an moving 
power of the balloon. Then difficulty and distance would 
vanish,—mountain and sea, climate and cloud, would be 
no barrier. The intercourse of nations’ might be carried 
on at a height above mountain and storm, and the.world 
would, for the first time since the patriarchal age, be one 





shuttle across his web.’ In point of velocity this is 
a poor comparison ; they go so quickly that the eye 





great family, one brotherhood, rejoicing in the interchange 
of all the bounties of earth and heaven. ne 
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MISCELLANIES. 








ANECDOTES OF HIS PRESENT MAJESTY. 


Let it be recorded to the honour of his Royal Highness, 
that he invariably acted with the greatest kindness and be- 
nevolence towards those whom he had known in early life, 
aboard ship, and who subsequently became reduced to dis- 
tress. This trait in the character of his Royal Highness 
speaks volumes as to his real disposition, and the unaffected 
kindness of his heatt. There might be an apparent rough- 
ness sometimes in his manner, arising from his habits in 
that early life, but the roughness was only in appearance, 
and the kindness and benevolence were real; his heart, as 
was the case with his Royal brother, our late lamented 
Sovereign, was always in the right place. 

His Royal Highness was not a very frequent speaker in 
the House of Lords, though he addressed it much oftener 
than either of his Royal Brothers, the Prince of Wales or 
the Duke of York. The Duke of Clarence at one period, 
complained of the hardships to which he had been subjected 
in early life, in working through the inferior grades of his 
profession, and of being sent to encounter the baneful 
effects of the climate in the West Indies. The Duke of 
Clarence’s style of speaking was not like that of either of 
his Royal brothers, the Prince of Wales or the Duke of 
York: it was more blunt and sailor-like; it had not the 
same polish, or ease, as the speeches of the illustrious per- 
sonages just mentioned, but was characterized by strong 
sense, and frequently well-put arguments, . The fact of 
course was, that his Royal Higness having been sent early 
to sea, had not had the same advantages, or means of edu- 
cation, as his two Royal Brothers before alluded to. The 
Duke was sometimes thought too hasty and impetuous in 
speaking, but this merely arose out of the hurry of the 
moment, or out of peculiarity of manner, resulting from 
early habits in the naval service. 

The Duke, however, was frequently in the habit of at- 
tending the House of Lords; his Royal Highness took great 
interest in what was passing, and often spoke, though very 
seldom at much length, his speeches being in general 
short, or consisting of only a few observations, but those 
not unfrequently very pithy and much to the purpose. 
His Royal Highness never followed the fashion of making 
long speeches, but always spoke sensibly, and with great 
animation, and often elicited some very good points. 

The only daughter, and only child of the Prince Regent, 
the late Princess Charlotte, having died without surviving 
issue, and there being no children by the marriage of the 
Duke of York, nor then any probability of any, it was 
understood that the Prince Regent wished the younger’ 
branches of the Royal Family to marry, and that the 
restriction imposed in this respect by George III, then 
under the influence of that melancholy malady from which 
his Majesty never recovered, was at an end. A marrriage 
then took place on the 11th of July, 1818, between the 
Duke of Clarence and the Princess Adelaide Amelia 
Louisa Teresa Caroline, sister of the reigning Duke of 
Saxe Meiningen, born the 13th of August, 1792. Great 
hopes were entertained of an heir to the Crown from this 
marriage, but, unfortunately, the two Princesses died in 
their infancy ; the last who was born was, by the express 
command of his Majesty George IV, christened Eliza- 
beth; but the royal infant died a few months after its 
birth. A rumour was recently circulated of the Duchess 
of Clarence being again enceinte, but it has been since 
contradicted. The Duke of Clarence has never omitted 
any public opportunity that has occurred since his mar- 
riage of speaking in the highest terms of his consort ; and 
there is no doubt that the amiable qualities of her Royal 
Highness, whilst they have greatly contributed to the 
happiness of the marriage state, will eminently fit the 
Royal Duchess for the exalted station of Queen, and will 
be. the more gratifying, in consequence of the number of 
years which have now elapsed since the British Court was 
graced by the presence of a Queen Consort. 


ouneremeseme 


The Duke of Clarence, after his marriage, much de- 
voted himself to a domestic life at Bushby, to the pleasures 
of which his Royal Highness has always been much at- 
tached, but was ever ready to attend the call of benevo- 
lence, and to preside at any public meeting, where a wish 
was expressed that his Royal Highness should grace the 
chair. Nor has the Duke ever been wanting in subscrip- 
tions or contributions for charitable purposes, as far as the 
pecuniary means of his Royal Highness (never abundant) 
would probably allow; on the contrary, the Duke has 
always been in this respect liberal, and ever ready to lend 
his aid to the wants of charity. 





Who would have anticipated, when the Duke was work- 
ing through the inferior grades of the naval profession, 
with two brothers older than himself, that his Royal 
Highness would be the future Sovereign of the British 
Empire? Who would still have thought so, when both 
his brothers were married, and one of them had a daugh- 
ter? Who, not many hours before the death of the 
Princess Charlotte, that did not anticipate a numerous 
family in that immediate line? Who, at an antecedent 
period, that did not imagine a numerous host of descend- 
ants from the thirteen children of George III, who lived 
to maturity ? Yet such is the fallacy of human expecta- 
tions, that though out of fifteen children of George the 
Third, thirteen have lived to maturity, and several of 
them to advanced age, a very unusual circumstance, there 
are now existing only ‘four grandchildren of that monarch, 
and there is little or no probability of more. 

We now come to the important period of his Royal 
Highness succeeding to the Throne of the British Empire, 
on the demise of his Royal brother, George IV, by the 
style and title of William the Fourth. It is the first in- 
stance of a collateral succession, since the accession of the 
House of Brunswick, comprising a period of 116 years; 
and as already in effect observed, it could at one period, 
and that too for a considerable time, have been scarcely 
considered within the range of probability. Such, how- 
ever, has turned out to be the fact, and the 26th of 
June, 1830, we recognise as the day of the accession to 
the Throne, of William the Fourth. 

His Majesty succeeds to the Throne with many advan- 
tages as to knowledge and experience upon several sub. 
jects not hitherto possessed by other Sovereigns; and with 
a character that can be more distinctly and justly appre- 
ciated by his subjects, marked as it has been by an inva- 
triable desire to promote, as far as he possibly could, the 
welfare and prosperity of his country, and contribute to 
the happiness of his fellow-creatures. We are quite sure 
that there is no individual in the empire who possesses a 
more truly British heart than our present Sovereign, or 
whose mind is more completely interwoven with the in- 
terests or the destinies of the British empire. His Majesty 
may truly say, as his father did, that he glories in the 
name of Briton; and we are firmly convinced that with 
regard to true and genuine British feelings, his Majesty 
will not give place to any of his subjects, himself being 
the representative of all that is truly noble in the English 
character. 

eee ere ea) 
A KING FOR THE GREEKS. 
i 

We are happy to state that, despite the determination 
manifested by the Prince Coburg not to accept the sove- 
reignty of Greece, tae descendants of Leonidas will yet be 
presented with a King. It may not be generally known 
—but we can state it to be a fact—that tenders from se- 
veral public characters have been received during the past 
week at the Foreign Otfice, offering for the sceptre of 
Greece! From among & great number of letters, the fol- 
lowing, from William Cobbett, was selected, and read by 
the Clerk of the Council. 

TO THE RIGHT HON. &c. §c. 

My Lorp,—I have a long time been certain of the fact, al- 
though I never told any body—I knew it—I was sure of it, 
and now it is come to pass. The Greeks are in a pretty mess 
—the Greeks, the gallant Greeks, that there used to be sucha 





fuss about—that he of the dirty acres, old Daddy Burdett, 
with his man Sancho, used to palaver for—and talk about 
Leonidas, and some such fellow, who was an advocate for 
standing armies,—and Apelles, and Phidias, I think you call 
them—rascals who would ask more for daubing a piece of 
canvas, and chiseling a block of marble, than would support, 
for twelve months, ten honest families on good, clean, whole- 
some food: none of your slops, my Lord,—none of your East 
India Company messes, but plain wholesome unadulterated 
bread, pure malt and hops, and bacon! Well, you wanted to 
make Prince Coburg a king :—poor nian, his fifty thousand a- 
year, for which he contracted to stock our children’s children 
with crowned heads, wasn’t enough—you wanted to put him 
into another fat job,—and how has it turned out—why, 
despite of all the dirty tricking, juggling,—in the teeth of the 
abuse which has been levelled at me,—despite of the ex-officios, 
the thousands I have been robbed of—1I am now the only man 
who can get you out of this dilemma. You know this—you 
can’t help knowing It, and yet you are beasts enough not to 
apply to me,—but suffer me to make the first advances. Well, 
and herelam, Ihave no objection—as I see you must be 
ruined, unless I step forward—to accept the throne of Greece. 
Iam not like Joey Hume, who humbugged the people with 
his talk about Sparta and Lacedemon—no, nor I'm not the 
man who made a pretty penny out of the Greek steam-boat. 
But I'll tell you one thing—a courier starts every morning 
from Fleet-street with one of my Registers for the King of 
France—and Nicholas, Emperor of all the Russias, has learnt 
English for no other purpose than to read my books. There 
is not a king in Europe who does not belieye me to be the only 
man fitting for the throne of Greece. Well, I have made my 
mind up, and I'll take it—not that I care much about it—for 
this season promises me abundant crops—my Indian corn is 
looking up—and my mangel-wurzel swelling very kindly. 
Mind—I have spoken in the face of the world—it is now a 
matter of history—I have made the offer! Accept me, and 
Greece will prosper—refuse, and you will go down to your 
filthy graves with the hatred and contempt of all posterity. 
lam, your humble Servant, 


Kensington. WILLIAM COBBETT. 





SINGULAR EFFECTS OF LIGHTNING. 

The following phenomenon, recorded in the Leeds Mer- 
cury of July 3, ts one of the most surprising instances of 
what we may term the eccentricities of lightning we recol- 
lect ever to have met with :—** On Monday se’nnight, 
about noon, the village of Horsforth was visited by a tre- 
mendous thunder storm. The house of George Lawson 
was struck by the electric fluid; a square of glass was 
broken, and the plastering above the window cracked ; in 
the window were seven plants in pots, and each pot was 
placed in a white saucer ; the electric fluid drove the saucers 
from under two of the pots, leaving them in their original 
situation, and struck three of the children, all of whom 
were knocked down and remained extremely sick for some 
time after. It is remarkable that the eldest child, aged 
eleven years, was burnt upon her left arm by the lightning, 
and an impression exactly corresponding with the branc 
of the Verbene Triphylla, one of the plants from under 
which the saucer had been driven, made upon it. Another 
little girl, aged three years, was burnt upon the thigh pre- 
cisely in the same manner, and upon the left arm with a 
representation of the flower of the same plant, and the 
little boy, six years of age, was oe burnt upon his 
foot; the other members of the family escaped unhurt.— 
In the house of Joseph Riley, which adjoins that of George 
Lawson, the electric fluid struck a young woman, twenty- 
two years of age, of the name of Sarah Taylor, and burnt 
@ mark upon her left arm corresponding with the branch 
: a geranium which was piaced in the window of that 

ouse.”” 

Another journal states that, during one of the storms 
which have been so frequent of late,—At Shipley Colliery 
the railways were all washed away, except the bare blocks 
and metal. In one instance it carried away a wall seven 
feet high and 70 feet long into a fish-pond contiguous. 
Most houses were inundated to the depth of two feet, and 
windows shattered to pieces by the hail.” 


EEE 
TIDE TABLE. 


Days. [Mor n| Even. | Height. 


h. m.jh. m./ft. in. 
Tuesday --13) 3 59) 4 30/14 10 |Last Quarter. 





Festivals, §c. 








Wednesdayl4| 5 2] 5 39/14 3 

Thursday 15| 6 16) 6 54/14 1 |Swithin. 

Friday ----16) 7 31] 8 8/14 3 

sei? 8 Bh a fen sunday a 

sunday: --- ‘ un rinity. 
Monday --19)10 29/10 53/16 10 artemis ’ 
Tuesday -+20/11 14/11 36/17 6 jMargaret. 
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THE FAREWELL. 
—_ 
They gazed upon each other long, 
And sad was their adieu; 
The Passions rose in clamorous throng, 
A fearful train to view ! 
The night breeze moaned, and all around 
Prophetic seemed of woe; 
Nay, as unblest the very ground, 
And Hades yawned below ! 


They parted not as they who hope 
On earth to meet again ; 

Dark was their fortune’s horoscope, 
Where ghastly phantoms, wan, 

In hideous characters had traced 
Their destiny of ruth; 

The lines no after years effaced; 
Too mighty in their truth! 


They parted at the boding sound 
Of carnage, and of blood ! 
The battle cry rose echoing round 
Where they two, silent, stood; 
And on the ear it fateful came 
Like requiem for the dead; 
While Luna's pale, and pensive beam, 
A fitful radiance shed ! 


It came again—that battle cry; 
The raven o’er them flew, 
And each of other, mournfully, 
Now took the wild adieu 
No language, save the eye alone, 
Might ever yet express ;— 
That whisperer of passions’ own, 
Own, own devotedness ! 


Prophetic was the hour, and dread; 
The lightning flashed around; 
Rolled the loud thunder over head, 
The mighty forest groaned ; 
Yet seemed as all unheard the storm, 
Unmarked the lightning’s play;— 
she saw alone her lover’s form, 
Heard but the battle-fray ! 


Heard but the charging of the foe, 
And sought her fears to chide; 

The while no tear with genial flow 
Its healing art applied :— 

Deep and o’erwhelming was the grief, 
That, scorning sigh, or tears, 

Proved, in one passing moment brief, 
The agony of years! 


Again, and louder pealed the cry; 
The battle cry afar; 

They parted slow, and silently ; 
Dread was the spirits’ war ! 

They parted—and they met no more; 
That farewell was their last; 

He fel) amid the cannons’ roar— 
The death-tale travelled fast! 


And soon, too soon, the fatal news 
Reached ber—his own adored ! 

They whisper ber his last adieus; 
Her seul drinks in each word; 





And as she lists the harrowing tale 
Of slaughter and of blood, 

Breaks forth no agonising wail; 
Mute as the dead she stood! 


And Time rolled on; and time had now - 
Drawn on the waning year; 

The fruit was gathered from the bough, 
The leaves were shrunk, and sere; 

And one chill night of autumn, wan, 
What time the glorious sun 

Had sought his own loved west again, 
His matin errand done; 


Hollow, and sullen on the blast, 
Was heard the knell of death; 
The hour of agony was past,— 
Earth had returned to earth! 
The lovely and beloved had flown 
Where partings are no more;— 
And they two knee) before the throne 
Where “ angel hosts adore!” 


Lover, and loved, united there 
No future shall divide! 
And selfish is, alas, the tear 
Would Death, the friendly, chide :— 
For what is death but liberty? 
And life, and tight, and bliss ? 
Oh! for a seraph’s wing to fly, 
And quit this wilderness ! 
Liverpool. G. 
————EEE 


DR. JOHNSON’S LATIN MUSE. 
—— 

We insert the following poem, at the request of a cor- 
respondent, who expresses a wish that some of our readers 
may furnish an English translation of this short piece 
We presume that our correspondent is a native of the He- 
brides; and we hope that his wish may be gratified by a 
translation to his taste.— Edit. Kal. 


INSULA KENNETHI, INTER HEBRIDAS. 


oo 

Parva quidem regio, sed religione priorum 
Clara, Caledonias panditur inter aquas. 

Voce ubi Cennethus populos domuisse feroces 
Dicitur, et vanos dedocuisse deos. 

Huc ego delatus placido per cerula eursu, 
Scire locus volui quid daret iste novi. 

Illic Leniades humili regnabat in aula, 
Leniades, magnis nobilitatus avis. 

Una duas cepit casa cum genitore puellas, 
Quas Amor undarum crederet esse deas. 

Nec tamen inculti gelidis latuere sub antris, 
Accola Danubii qualia sevus habet. 

Mollia non desunt vacue solatia vite, 
Sive libros poscant otia, sive lyram. 

Fulserat illa dies, legis qua docta superne 
Spes hominum et curas gens procul esse jubet. 

Ut precibus justas avertat numinis iras, 
Et summi accendat peetus amore boni. 

Ponti inter strepitus non sacri munera cultus 
Cessarunt, pietas hic quoque cura fuit. 

Nil opus est wris sacra de turre sonantis 
Admonitu, ipsa suas nunciat hora vices. 

Quid, quod sacrifici versavit foemina libros? 
Sint pro legitimis pura labella sacris. 

Quo vagor ulterius? quod ubique requiritur hic est, 
Hie secura quies, hic et honestus amor. 








IMPROMPTU 

On hearing that the stupendous Elephant De Jecx was quite 
down inthe mouth at the cool reception her majestic Ladyship 
received in Liverpeol.- 

Take comfort, DE JECK,—why should you be De JECted ? 
Great actors like you are too often neglected: 

BILLY BLACK. 





31, Golden-square, June 27. 
‘Mr. Arnold presente his compliments to the editor of 
The Times, with the inclosed version of the National 
Anthem, and should the editor, on perusal, deem it 
worthy, Mr. Arnold would be obliged by its early inser- 
tion. 
“GOD SAVE THE KING,” 
FOR 
HIS MAJESTY WILLIAM THE FOURTH. 
—— ie 
God save our noble King, 
William the Fourth we sing, 
God save the King; 
Send him victorious, 
Happy and glorious, 
Long to reign over us, 
God save the King. 


O Lord our God arise, 
Guard him from enemies, 

Or make them fall; 
May peace, with plenty crown’d, 
Throughout his realms abound, 
So be his name renown’d, 

God save us all. 


Or should some foreign band 

Dare to this favour’d land 
Discord to bring, 

May our brave William’s name, 

Proud in the lists of fame, 

Bring them to scorn and shame: 
God save the King. 


Thy choicest gifts in store 
On William deign to pour, 
Joy round him fling; 
May he defend our laws, rY 
And ever give us cause 
To sing with heart and voice, 
God save the King. 





*,° The substitution of the name of William for George 
is not ill managed; but why alter the other parts of the 
national song ? 








Craniology.—A professor of craniology passing one day 
through a churchyard, while they were opening some old 
graves, took up several skulls, and affected to distinguish 
very accurately the character of their owners. ** This, 
now,” said the professor, ** belonged to a philosopher.” 
‘* Like enough, your honour,” replied the grave-digger, 
‘6 for I see ’tis a bit cracked.” 





In a party where the merits of the Dundonnell case were 
warmly discussed, a gentleman who contended against the 
opinion of a lady, for the insanity of the late Laird, ob- 
served, ** What do vou say, Madam, to a person lying 
down on his back, and allowing fowls to feed off his | il 
‘‘ All you can make of that,” said the lady, **is, that, 
like many other married men, he was henpecked. 





** He’s a queer chap, that Lord Eldon,” said Patrick. 
‘* Fait you may say that,” said Teddy; ** but how can be 
ny 3 he Bg the very words spelt backwards make a 
** drol nodle.” 


= prcmeasunae 
METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 
[From the Liverpool Courier.} 
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REMARKS FOR JUNE. 

Monthly mean of atmospherical pressure, 29:64; mean 
temperature,—extreme during night, 49:11; eight, a.m. 
56; noon, 60:43 extreme during day, 61:16; general 
mean, 56:23; (general mean of June, 1829, 61:27;) max- 
imum of temperature, (27th,) 713; 1829, 74; mininum, 
(13th,) 433 1829, 45; prevailing winds, northwest. 
Summary of the month,——16 days fair, 6 rain, 4 cloudy, 
2 stormy, 2 showery. ; 
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THE TRAVELLER. 








RECOLLECTIONS OF A VOYAGE FROM 
DUBLIN TO LONDON. 
—_- 
(Continued from our last volume.) 

The town of Devonport, or, as it is sometimes named, 
Dock, appears to be of recent origin, and doubtless owes 
its rapid increase to the establishment of the Royal 
Dock-yard and Naval Arsenals. The streets seem re- 
gular and generally well-built ; they intersect each other 
at right angles. The pavement is of a kind of marble, 
abounding in the neighbourhood, and after a shower, 
as we observed whilst we were there, the veins have a 
beautiful appearance. 1 was surprised at the neatness and 
cleanliness of the place, inasmuch as the word dock led 
me to expect an exaggerated picture of the dirt and bustle 
met with in the precincts of the Liverpool and London 
Docks. We were too desirous of viewing the Royal 
Works to lose much time in examining the town. 

This dock-yard is acknowledged, even in its present 

unfinished state, to be one of the finest in the world. 
It seems to extend ina circular sweep along the north 
shore of the Hamoaze Bay for nearly a mile, with a con- 
siderable width in the middle; it covers about one 
hundred acres. A high wall incloses it on the land side, 
and so effectually excludes every one in the town from 
a view of the magnificent prospect within, that, after 
frequent inquiries, we stood chagrined before the 
gloomy inclosures without being able to see any tower- 
ing masts, (which I expected,) or even to smell a particle 
of pitch or tar: all there was as little maritime as a 
country village. We learned at the porter’s small 
gate, placed within a lofty strong prison-like pair, 
that no one was allowed to enter, unless in uniform, or 
without an order from the commissioner. Though re- 
pulsed, [ felt that, as a British subject, and a payer of 
taxes, by which the whole was supported, and out of 
which every officer, from the commissioner down to the 
sleek porter, who refused me entrance, (scarcely vouch- 
safing a dozen words in answer to our anxious inquiries,) 
received wages as our servants, that I had some right 
to view what so justly belongs to the people, though it is 
pompously styled the King’s. In this spirit I penned 
a note to Commissioner Ross, politely requesting leave 
to view the Dock-yards, which he promptly and politely 
answered by granting us permission. Nothing could be 
finer and grander than the prospect that burst upon us 
as we stepped through the lodge into the yard ; it was of 
a kind quite unexpected, and as we waited several mi- 
nutes in a romantic alcove, embowered in trees, and sur- 
rounded by flowers on the left of the gates, with a hand- 
some mansion on the other hand, half hidden by the 
foliage of fine timber trees, my eyes were confused in 
glancing at so many objects of interest. We were upon 
an eminence, with this magnificent establishment, lying 
on a gentle slope to the water, before us. 

In the centre, near to us, stood the naval chapel, a 
neat stone structure, in front of which were half a dozen 
long pieces of cannon mounted and pointing to the 
gates. Further on, a range of large handsome houses, 
with suitable outbuildings, for the different officers of 
the place struck the eye ; and their being ornamented by 
pleasure grounds and some fine trees added much to the 
effect of the view. Besides these, almost numberless ob- 
jects presented themselves; different buildings, some 
in the form of quadrangles, others in parallel rows, for 
manufactories of things concerned in shipping, artificers’ 
shops, building sheds, dry and wet docks, slips, &c., 
reaching to the beautiful bay,—forming a noble harbour, 
dotted over with line-of-battle ships lying in ordinary ; 
the beauty and effect of the whole being completed by 
the lonely and lofty mount Edjecumbe. What a splendid 
prospect the summit of this mount must command! 


jibed at us most impudently. It is found necessary to 


Hamoaze to it, to enjoy the scene. However, the officer, 
with his wand, and not a little formal importance, who 
was sen\ to show us the place, handed us a large book in 
which to sign our names and address, and desired to 
know if we were British subjects. On we proceeded ; 
and at every step met with some new object of interest. 
I was too much struck with what I saw to listen to a word 
of the monotonous exclamations which my companions 
recited as a matter of course. I regretted much that we 
could not spend a longer time in our visit, as I got a peep 
only of a part of the detail of this interesting establish- 
ment. I was particularly struck, as we walked on, with 
the cleanly beauty of the pavement. Passing near the 
mansions before mentioned, I stood a moment to hear a 
lovely young lady strike the keys of her piano, in accom- 
paniment with a voice of power subdued into enchanting 
sweetness, as she sang a touching ballad. I little expected 
to meet with young ladies and music in a dock-yard. 

I can say little more than, that we merely glanced at 
many of the manufacturing operations which are here 
performed upon a large scale. The smithery particu- 
larly struck me, both for its magnitude and the easy re- 
gularity with which the most ponderous masses of iron 
were moved and fashioned. Anchors of five tons weight 
were being forged, and with less bustle than attends the 
making of horse shoes in a village shop.. I counted 
fifty forges in this building. The hemp magazines and 
ropery (the finest in the kingdom) are striking objects. 
The ropery consists of two ranges of buildings, one the 
laying-house and the other the spinning-house, each 
1200 feet long and three stories high; they are built 
almost entirely of iron as a security against fire. The 
largest cables made are eight inches diameter and 200 
yards long; they weigh 117 cwt. We passed, but did 
not inspect, the mould loft, where the different parts of 
ships to be built are laid down according to the plans 
sent from the Navy Board. Numerous finely-built stone 
ranges of edifices, we were told, contain magazines for 
different stores, rigging-houses, and sail-lofts. Every 
thing appeared in the greatest plenty ; and a massive pile 
of many hundred anchors, each painted white, was a 
most striking object. To mention the scientific means of 
accomplishing every end, from the erection of a first- 
rate to the formation of a light pleasure-boaf, in this 
establishment, is unnecessary; but we received much 
gratification in beholding them. Connected with the 
spending of public money, every thing is pushed with an 
unsparing hand—no lack of conveniences, nor want of 
talents—whilst the division of labour is so perfect that 
the largest manufactory, with its busy workmen, seems 
little more than a vast machine exerting its precisely re- 
gulated movements, This is a source of pleasure to all 


ing than the simultaneous movements of an army of 
thousands on a review day ? 


All the drudgery labour of the dock-yard is performed 
by convicts; numerous groups, of whom are every mi- 
nute to be seen dragging sullenly and lazily along. We 
were desired not to appear to notice them, though they 


keep a strong military guard in the place, so that senti- 
nels are posted at every hundred yards from each other. 
Were it not for the disgrace and confinement, I am sure 
the convict’s situation is an enviable one compared to that 
of one-half of the British and Scotch population. They 
are well fed, clothed, and lodged, whilst every means 
are taken to make them comfortable. 
uniform ; a gray jacket, marked with the word “ captivity” 
in large painted letters; breeches, thick gray woollen 


c 


Their dress is} *! 2 . . 
ral first-rates lying here, which bore a prominent part in 
the engagement that made Britain the mistress of the 


seated on whatever might be near them ; whilst they 
directed their attention to any thing strange.-» Whether 
cranial development and the conformation’ of the face 
truly point out mental manifestations, as the phrenolo- 
gists and physiognomists maintain, or not, I will not now 
say,—but there was a common resemblance in the fea. 
tures of the convicts—thick set hair, a face (including 
the anterior part of the skull) egg-shaped, the large end 
downwards, indicating a fullness of strength in the de. 
vouring organs, and a general brutish sensuality,—the 
very reverse of Voltaire’s well-known countenance, from 
whose sharp chin, intellect, severe and copious, seemed 

ever flowing,—whilst their bodies were muscular and ex. 

pressive of animal vigour, and only that. The convicts 
are lodged on board the same vessel that received Napo- 
leon first after his complete overthrow in France. It was 
then named the Bellerophon, but it is now called the 

“Captivity.” I lingered beside this “ hulk for convicts,” 
whilst memory told again the tale of a few years past. 

I vividly fancied the splendour and excitement of every 
thing and every one on board before Napoleon suspected 
the issue of his falling into our hands; even the com- 

mon seamen were struck with enthusiasm when in the 

company of him who had directed the destinies of 
millions, I thought, too, of him in France, ere he 
became Emperor,—his great soul blazing forth in the 


sublimity of his conceptions, and the energy of their 
execution ;—of his truly noble generosity, as patron 
of the arts and sciences and every elevating prin 
ciple of humanity ; and that, subsequently, he spared 
almost every crowned head in Europe. I compared him 
with the legitimate continental Imbeciles, upon whose 
palace towers the “eagle of France had waved,” and 
whose affairs he had regulated, and thereby advanced 
the civilization of Europe two centuries. I ran over all 
in an instant, even down to his having to eat a breakfast 
borrowed from the mess of the 55th, after selling the impe- 
rial plate, under the 
wished what I blushed for, surrounded, as I was, by Eng- 
land’s true glory and safety. I fancied the Bellerophon, 
then sailing in majestic pride, as if conscious of her in- 
mates, and saw her now, with her stone-colour sides, bear- 
ing no evidence of ever moving again from the spot 
where she sullenly floats, without masts and rigging, as 
if “ to lie and rot,” heedless of her ignoble tenants. 





of Sir Hudson Lowe ; and I 


The Dock-yard is for the building and repairing of the 


King’s ships; not, as one would expect, like the Liver- 
pool docks, to contain vessels out of actual service. 
These are laid up in ordinary, in the Hamoaze Bay, 
which, from the depth of water, allows the largest ships 
to range along the quay to take in their stores; at the 
same time that, from its sheltered position, it affords the 
who witness it. What can be more striking and interest- | securest anchorage. A vessel, when “laid up in ordi 

nary,” is deprived of her upper masts and all the rigging, 
her hull being coated with stone-coloured paint. Be 


ides this, a roof of wood or canvas is thrown over the 


whole deck, sloping on each side like that on a common 
dwelling-house ; they are then chained to buoys, and so 
remain till again called for. 
gazing upon near a hundred noble structures thus re 

posing tranquilly on the dark green bosom of the bay, 
not a soul to be seen near them, and each as trim, and 


I was highly delighted at 


lean, and retired, as if intended for the habitation of 


Peace herself, and bearing no evidence of having had 
“to battle with the foe” on the “ angry sea,” whilst the 
blood of the brave streamed down her “ cannon-pointed” 


ides. 1 was deeply interested, too, at the sight of seve- 























stockings, and stout shoes, Each is more or less fettered, 
according to his crimes and disposition—from a single 
litik, just above the ankle of one leg, up to chains round 
both ; or several being fastened together. I saw nothing 
like severity, or even any attention on the part of a task- 
master, towards them in the performance-of their 








Had there been time, we would have rowed across the 


labour. Many were herded together on the ground, or 


ocean; but at the price of her immortal Nelson. 


Amongst others was the Royal Sovereign, on board of 
which Collingwood hoisted the admiral’s flag after the 
decease of his commander. 


As I continued gazing upon this scene, so novel to 


me, and yet so rich in associations of events that 
made a deep impression upon my youthful mind, the 
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THE FAREWELL. 
——— 
They gazed upon each other long, 
And sad was their adieu ; 
The Passions rose in clamorous throng, 
A fearful train to view! 
The night breeze moaned, and all around 
Prophetic seemed of woe; 
Nay, as unblest the very ground, 
And Hades yawned below ! 


They parted not as they who hope 
On earth to meet again; 

Dark was their fortune’s horoscope, 
Where ghastly phantoms, wan, 

In hideous characters had traced 
Their destiny of ruth; 

The lines no after years effaced; 
Too mighty in their truth ! 


They parted at the boding sound 
Of carnage, and of blood ! 
The battle cry rose echoing round 
Where they two, silent, stood; 
And on the ear it fateful came 
Like requiem for the dead; 
While Luna's pale, and pensive beam, 
A fitful radiance shed ! 


It came again—that battle cry; 
The raven o’er them flew, 
And each of other, mournfully, 
Now took the wild adieu 
No language, save the eye alone, 
Might ever yet express ;— 
That whisperer of passions’ own, 
Own, own devotedness ! 


Prophetic was the hour, and dread; 
The lightning flashed around; 
Rolled the loud thunder over head, 
The mighty forest groaned; 
Yet seemed as al] unheard the storm, 
Unmarked the lightning’s play; — 
She saw alone her lover’s form, 
Heard but the battle-fray ! 


Heard but the charging of the foe, 
And sought her fears to chide; 

The while no tear with genial flow 
Its healing art applied :— 

Deep and o’erwhelming was the grief, 
That, scorning sigh, or tears, 

Proved, in one passing moment brief, 
The agony of years! 


Again, and louder pealed the cry; 
The battle cry afar; 

They parted slow, and silently ; 
Dread was the spirits’ war! 

They parted—and they met no more; 
That farewell was their last ; 

He fel) amid the cannons’ roar— 
The death-tale travelled fast! 


And soon, too soon, the fatal news 
Reached ber—his own adored ! 

They whisper her his last adieus; 
Her seul drinks in each word; 





And as she lists the harrowing tale 
Of slaughter and of blood, - 

Breaks forth no agonising wail; 
Mute as the dead she stood! 


And Time rolled on; and time had now 
Drawn on the waning year: 

The fruit was gathered from the bough, 
The leaves were shrunk, and sere; 

And one chill night of autumn, wan, 
What time the glorious sun 

Had sought his own loved west again, 
His matin errand done; 


Hollow, and sullen on the blast, 
Was heard the knell of death ; 
The hour of agony was past,— 
Earth had returned to earth! 
The lovely and beloved had flown 
Where partings are no more;—- 
And they two knee) before the throne 
Where “ angel hosts adore !” 


Lover, and loved, united there 
No future shall divide! 
And selfish is, alas, the tear 
Would Death, the friendly, chide:— 
For what is death but liberty? 
And life, and light, and bliss ? 
Oh! for a seraph’s wing to fly, 
And quit this wilderness ! 
Liverpool. G. 
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DR. JOHNSON’S LATIN MUSE. 


—_- 


We insert the following poem, at the request of a cor- 
respondent, who expresses a wish that some of our readers 
may furnish an English translation of this short piece 
We presume that our correspondent is a native of the He- 
brides; and we hope that his wish may be gratified by a 
translation to his taste.—Zdit. Kal. 


INSULA KENNETHI, INTER HEBRIDAS. 
con== 
Parva quidem regio, sed religione priorum 
Clara, Caledonias panditur inter aquas. 
Voce ubi Cennethus populos domuisse feroces 
Dicitur, et vanos dedocuisse deos. 
Huc ego delatus placido per cerula eursu, 
Scire locus volui quid daret iste novi. 
Iie Leniades humili regnabat in aula, 
Leniades, magnis nobilitatus avis. 
Una duas cepit casa cum genitore puellas, 
Quas Amor undarum crederet esse deas. 
Nec tamen inculti gelidis latuere sub antris, 
Accola Danubii qualia sevus habet. 
Mollia non desunt vacue solatia vite, 
Sive libros poscant otia, sive lyram. 
Fulserat illa dies, legis qua docta superne 
Spes hominum et curas gens procul esse jubet. 
Ut precibus justas avertat numinis iras, 
Et summi accendat peetus amore boni. 
Pontiinter strepitus non sacri munera cultus 
Cessarunt, pietas hic quoque cura fuit. 
Nil opus est wris sacra de turre sonantis 
Admonitu, ipsa suas nunciat hora vices. 
Quid, quod sacrifici versavit foemina libros? 
Sint pro legitimis pura labella sacris. 
Quo vagor ulterius? quod ubique requiritur hic est, 
Hic secura quies, hic et honestus amor. 














IMPROMPTU 

On hearing that the stupendous Elephant De Jecx was quite 
down in the mouth at the cool reception her majestic Ladyship 
received in Liverpeol. - 


Take comfort, DE JECK,—why should you be De JECted ? 
Great actors like you are too often neglected: 





31, Golden-square, June 27. 
Mr. Arnold presente his compliments to the editor of 
The Times, with the inclosed version of the National 
Anthem, and should the editor, on sal, deem it 
worthy, Mr. Arnold would be obliged by its early inser- 
tion. 
“GOD SAVE THE KING,” 
FOR 
HIS MAJESTY WILLIAM THE FOURTH. 
——— 
God save our noble King, 
William the Fourth we sing, 
God save the King; 
Send him victorious, 
Happy and glorious, 
Long to reign over us, 
God save the King. 


O Lord our God arise, 
Guard him from enemies, 

Or make them fall; 
May peace, with plenty crown’d, 
Throughout his realms abound, 
So be his name renown’d, 

God save us all. 


Or should some foreign band 

Dare to this favour’d land 
Discord to bring, 

May our brave William’s name, 

Proud in the lists of fame, 

Bring them to scorn and shame: 
God save the King. 


Thy choicest gifts in store 
On William deign to pour, 
Joy round him fling; 
May he defend our laws, a 
And ever give us cause 
To sing with heart and voice, 
God save the King. 





*,* The substitution of the name of William for George 
is not ill managed; but why alter the other parts of the 
national song ? 











Craniology.—A professor of craniology passing one day 
through a churchyard, while they were opening some old 
graves, took up several skulls, and affected to distinguish 
very accurately the character of their owners. ** This, 
now,” said the professor, ** belonged to a philosopher.” 
‘* Like enough, your honour,” replied the grave-digger, 
‘for I see ’tis a bit cracked.” 





In a party where the merits of the Dundonnell case were 
warmly discussed, a gentleman who contended against the 
opinion of a lady, for the insanity of the late Laird, ob- 
served, ** What do you say, Madam, to a person lying 
down on his back, and allowing fowls to feed off his bod} ?” 
** All you can make of that,” said the lady, **is, that, 
like many other married men, he was henpecked. 





‘6 He’s a queer chap, that Lord Eldon,” said Patrick. 
‘* Fait you may say that,” said Teddy; ** but how can be 
help it, when the very words spelt backwards make a 
** drol nodle.”” : 


= 








METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 
[From the Liverpool Courier.] 























Barometer | Extreme | Thermo-| Extreme | State of Remarks 
at during | meter 8 |Heat du-! Wind at 
Noon. Night. |Morning.|ring Day. at Noon, Noon. 
June 
J = 29 80} 52 0} 59 O| 67 O| N.W. |Fair. 
U 
q 29 64) 55 0} 60 O} 66 O} S.E. [Rain. 
2 |}29 42) 56 0} 61 O} 65 O} S.W. |Rain. 
3 |29 42] 55 OO} 60 O| 66 U|W.N.W.|Fair. 
4 |29 60) 55 0; 61 O| 64 O W. |Showery. 
5 |}29 82; 57 0; 62 O| 69 O| N.W. |Fair. 
6 | 29 64! 58 O' 63 O! 68 O! S.S.E. |Rain. 





REMARKS FOR JUNE. 

Monthly mean of atmospherical ressure, 29:64; mean 
temperature,—extreme during night, 49:11; eight, a.m. 
56; noon, 60:4; extreme during day, 61:16; general 
mean, 56:23; (general mean of June, 1829, 61:27;) max- 
imum of temperature, (27th,) 71; 1829, 74; minimum, 
(18th,) 43; 1829, 45; prevailing winds, northwest. 

Summary of the month,—16 days fair, 6 rain, 4 cloudy, 





BILLY BLacx. 


2 stormy, 2 showery. 
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THE TRAVELLER. 








RECOLLECTIONS OF A VOYAGE FROM 
DUBLIN TO LONDON. 
———— 
(Contisued from our last volume.) 


The town of Devonport, or, as it is sometimes named, 
Dock, appears to be of recent origin, and doubtless owes 
its rapid increase to the establishment of the Royal 
Dock-yard and Naval Arsenals. The streets seem re- 
gular and generally well-built ; they intersect each other 
at right angles. The pavement is of a kind of marble, 
abounding in the neighbourhood, and after a shower, 
as we observed whilst we were there, the veins have a 
beautiful appearance. 1 was surprised at the neatnessand 
cleanliness of the place, inasmuch as the word dock led 
me to expect an exaggerated picture of the dirt and bustle 
met with in the precincts of the Liverpool and London 
Docks. We were too desirous of viewing the Royal 
Works to lose much time in examining the town. 

This dock-yard is acknowledged, even in its present 
unfinished state, to be one of the finest in the world. 
It seems to extend ina circular sweep along the north 
shore of the Hamoaze Bay for nearly a mile, with a con- 
siderable width in the middle; it covers about one 
hundred acres. A high wall incloses it on the land side, 
and so effectually excludes every one in the town from 
a view of the magnificent prospect within, that, after 
frequent inquiries, we stood chagrined before the 
gloomy inclosures without being able to see any tower- 
ing masts, (which I expected,) or even to smell a particle 
of pitch or tar: all there was as little maritime as a 
country village. We learned at the porter’s small 
gate, placed within a lofty strong prison-like pair, 
that no one was allowed to enter, unless in uniform, or 
without an order from the commissioner. Though re- 
pulsed, I felt that, as a British subject, and a payer of 
taxes, by which the whole was supported, and out of 
which every officer, from the commissioner down to the 
sleek porter, who refused me entrance, (scarcely vouch- 
safing a dozen words in answer to our anxious inquiries,) 
réceived wages as our servants, that I had some right 
to view what so justly belongs to the people, though it is 
pompously styled the King’s. In this spirit I penned 
a note to Commissioner Ross, politely requesting leave 
to view the Dock-yards, which he promptly and politely 
answered by granting us permission. Nothing could be 
finer and grander than the prospect that burst upon us 
as we stepped through the lodge into the yard ; it was of 
a kind quite unexpected, and as we waited several mi- 
nutes in a romantic alcove, embowered in trees, and sur- 
rounded by flowers on the left of the gates, with a hand- 


some mansion on the other hand, half hidden by the{ing than the simultaneous movements of an army of 
foliage of fine timber trees, my eyes were confused in | thousands on a review day ? 


glancing at so many objects of interest. We were upon 


an eminence, with this magnificent establishment, lying | py convicts ; numerous groups of whom are every mi- 


know if we were British subjects. On we proceeded ; 


only of a part of the detail of this interesting establish- 
ment. I was particularly struck, as we walked on, with 
the cleanly beauty of the pavement. Passing near the 
mansions before mentioned, I stood a moment to hear a 
lovely young lady strike the keys of her piano, in accom- 
paniment with a voice of power subdued into enchanting 
sweetness, as she sang a touching ballad. I little expected 
to meet with young ladies and music in a dock-yard. 

I can say little more than, that we merely glanced at 
many of the manufacturing operations which are here 
performed upon a large scale. The smithery particu- 
larly struck me, both for its magnitude and the easy re- 
gularity with which the most ponderous masses of iron 
were moved and fashioned. Anchors of five tons weight 
were being forged, and with less bustle than attends the 
making of horse shoes in a village shop. I counted 
fifty forges in this building. The hemp magazines and 
ropery (the finest in the kingdom) are striking objects, 
The ropery consists of two ranges of buildings, one the 
laying-house and the other the spinning-house, each 
1200 feet long and three stories high; they are built 
almost entirely of iron as a security against fire. The 
largest cables made are eight inches diameter and 200 
yards long; they weigh 117 cwt. We passed, but did 
not inspect, the mould loft, where the differerit parts of 
ships to be built are laid down according to the plans 
sent from the Navy Board. Numerous finely-built stone 
ranges of edifices, we were told, contain magazines for 
different stores, rigging-houses, and sail-lofts. Every 
thing appeared in the greatest plenty ; and a massive pile 
of many hundred anchors, each painted white, was a 
most striking object. To mention the scientific means of 
accomplishing every end, from the erection of a first- 
rate to the formation of a light pleasure-boaf, in this 
establishment, is unnecessary; but we received much 
gratification in beholding them. Connected with the 
spending of pyblic money, every thing is pushed with an 
unsparing hand—no lack of conveniences, nor want of 
talents—whilst the division of labour is so perfect that 
the largest manufactory, with its busy workmen, seems 
little more than a vast machine exerting its precisely re- 
gulated movements. This is a source of pleasure to all 
who witness it. What can be more striking and interest- 


All the drudgery labour of the dock-yard is performed 


and at every step met with some new object of interest. 
I was too much struck with what I saw to listen to a word 
of the monotonous exclamations which my companions 
recited as a matter of course. I regretted much that we 
could not spend a longer time in our visit, as I got a peep 


on a gentle slope to the water, before us. 


In the centre, near to us, stood tae naval chapel, a 
neat stone structure, in front of which were half a dozen 
long pieces of cannon mounted and pointing to the 
gates. Further on, a range of large handsome houses, 
with suitable outbuildings, for the different officers of 
the place struck the eye; and their being ornamented by 









pleasure grounds and some fine trees added much to the | of one-half of the British and Scotch pepulation. They 
effect of the view. Besides these, almost numberless ob- | are well fed, clothed, and lodged, whilst every means 
jects presented themselves; different buildings, some} are taken to make them comfortable. Their dress is 
in the form of quadrangles, others in parallel rows, for { uniform ; a gray jacket,marked with the word “ captivity” 
manufactories of things concerned in shipping, artificers’ | in large painted letters; breeches, thick gray woollen 
shops, building sheds, dry and wet docks, slips, &c., | stockings,and stoutshoes, Each is more or less fettered, 
reaching to the beautiful bay,—forming a noble harbour, | according to his crimes and disposition—from a single 
dotted over’ with line-of-battle ships lying in ordinary ; } lisik, just above the.ankle of one leg, up to chains round 
the beauty and effect of the whole being completed by } both ; or several being fastened together. I saw nothing 
the lonely and lofty mount Edjecumbe. What a splendid | like severity, or even any attention on the part of a task- 
prospect the summit of this mount must command! master, towards them in the performance of their 


nute to be seen dragging sullenly and lazily along. We 
were desired not to appear to notice them, though they 
jibed at us most impudently. It is found necessary to 
keep a strong military guard in the place, so that senti- 
nels are posted at every hundred yards from each other. 
Were it not for the disgrace and confinement, I am sure 
the convict’s situation is an enviable on¢compared to that 


Hamoaze to it, to enjoy the scene. However, the officer, | seated on whatever might be near them ; whilst they 
with his wand, and not a little formal importance, who | directed their attention to any thing strange.-» Whether 


was sent to show us the place, handed us a large book in i 
which to sign our names and address, and desired toj truly point out mental manifestations, as the phrenolo- 


cranial development and the conformation’ of the face 


gists and physiognomists maintain, or not, I will not now 
say,—but there was a common resemblance in the fea. 
tures of the convicts—thick set hair, a face (including 
the anterior part of the skull) egg-shaped, the large end 
downwards, indicating a fullness of strength in the de- 
vouring organs, and a general brutish sensuality,—the 
very reverse of Voltaire’s well-known countenance, from 
whose sharp chin, intellect, severe and copious, seemed 
ever flowing,—whilst their bodies were muscular and ex. 
pressive of animal vigour, and only that. The convicts 
are lodged on board the same vessel that received Napo- 
leon first after his complete overthrow in France. It was 
then named the Bellerophon, but it is now called the 
“Captivity.” I lingered beside this “ hulk for convicts,” 
whilst memory told again the tale of a few years past. 
I vividly fancied the splendour and excitement of every 
thing and every one on board before Napoleon suspected 
the issue of his falling into our hands; even the com. 
mon seamen were struck with enthusiasm when in the 
company of him who had directed the destinies of 
millions, I thought, too, of him in France, ere he 
became Emperor,—his great soul blazing forth in the 
sublimity of his conceptions, and the energy of their 
execution ;—of his truly noble generosity, as patron 
of the arts and sciences and every elevating prin 
ciple of humanity ; and that, subsequently, he spared 
almost every crowned head in Europe. I compared him 
with the legitimate continental Imbeciles, upon whose 
palace towers the “eagle of France had waved,” and 
whose affairs he had regulated, and thereby advanced 
the civilization of Europe two centuries. I ran over all 
in an instant, even down to his having to eat a breakfast 
borrowed from the mess of the 55th, after selling the impe- 
rial plate, under the of Sir Hudson Lowe ; and I 
wished what I blushed for, surrounded, as I was, by Eng- 
land’s true glory and safety. I fancied the Bellerophon, 
then sailing in majestic pride, as if conscious of her in- 
mates, and saw her now, with her stone-colour sides, bear- 
ing no evidence of ever moving again from the spot 
where she sullenly floats, without masts and rigging, as 
if “ to lie and rot,” heedless of her ignoble tenants. 





The Dock-yard is for the building and repairing of the 
King’s ships; not, as one would expect, like the Liver- 
pool docks, to contain vessels out of actual service. 
These are laid up in ordinary, in the Hamoaze Bay, 
which, from the depth of water, allows the largest ships 
to range along the quay to take in their stores; at the 
same time that, from its sheltered position, it affords the 
securest anchorage. A vessel, when “laid up in ordi- 
nary,” is deprived of her upper masts and all the rigging, 
her hull being coated with stone-coloured paint. Be 

sides this, a roof of wood or canvas is thrown over the 
whole deck, sloping on each side like that on a common 
dwelling-house ; they are then chained to buoys, and so 
remain till again called for. I was highly delighted at 
gazing upon near a hundred noble structures thus re 

posing tranquilly on the dark green bosom of the bay, 
not a soul to be seen near them, and each as trim, and 
clean, and retired, as if intended for the habitation of 
Peace herself, and bearing no evidence of having had 
“to battle with the foe” on the “ angry sea,” whilst the 
blood of the brave streamed down her “ cannon-pointed”” 
sides. I was deeply interested, too, at the sight of seve- 
ral first-rates lying here, which bore a prominent part in 
the engagement that made Britain the mistress of the 
ocean; but at the price of her immortal Nelson. 
Amongst others was the Royal Sovereign, on board of 
which Collingwood hoisted the admira]’s flag after the 
decease of his commander. 

As I continued gazing upon this scene, so novel to 
me, and yet so rich in associations of events that 
made a deep impression upon my youthful mind, the 
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interest became of a melancholy character, bordering 
upon the painful. Sea scenes are generally enlivening ; 
this was depressing, and I every moment: became more 
sensible of the silence that pervaded the vast expanse 
before me. Instead of the water being ploughed by a 
thousand vessels, from the skiff to the Indiaman, (with their 
happy crews hauling their cables to the musical piping 
of their hearts’ gladness at again reaching home,) each 
and all in their d fferent spheres, fulfilling the hopes of 
their possessors; instead of this cheering prospect, 
{ beheld the memorials of by-gone greatness and past 
glory: I saw, in imagination, -the lion-hearted Nel- 
son stretched on his back and coffined, more powerless 
than the most neglected of the lonely, and I selected 
the largest of the hulls before me for his tomb. It was 
a group of marine monuments which I fancied before me ; 
and I now turned from this “ Necropolis” of the sea. 

A few moments brought us beneath one of the build- 
ing sheds, before mentioned: under it was the hull of a 
210-gun ship, undergoing repairs ; she had four decks, 
and was computed to carry a complement of 1500 men. 
Any words, at my command, are utterly inadequate to 
give the least idea of the effect which contemplation 
of this “hugely vast” structure had upon us. The 
eye was, as we were under the shed, nearly lost in 
looking either upwards or downwards, or fore and aft 
along her sides ; whilst the swell of her curved ribs was 
truly grand; she appeared half way in the graving-dock, 
and yet it required four tiers of scaffolding to reach her 
bulwarks, each further asunder than I should choose to 
mount up a ladder. Men hammering upon her vast sur- 
face looked like flies upon a cow’s back, or a horse on the 
Menai Bridge, to those who are in a boat below, at low 
water. What a splendid object this vessel must be when 
fully equipped and just setting out, all sails spread, and 
her crew answering the farewell salutations from shore 
by a simultaneous and truly British “ huzza” from the 
depths of hearts filled with courage and high hopes of 
the glory of their enterprise ! 

A fine ship is the triumph of art; and the best evi- 
dence of man’s superiority consists in his exercise of in- 
tellect. ‘This is proved both by the structure and uses 
of that machine. To build such a vessel as the one 
before us, what a profound and varied knowledge, sci- 
entific and practical, is employed! To adapt contri- 
vances to the proper accomplishment of so many ends, 
how fertile the genius! In a ship, man overcomes the 
greatest natural obstacle to the spread of civilization, by 
crossing the ocean ; and in it he seems to command the 
obedience of two elements—air and water. The launch 
of such a ship is truly a spirit-stirring sight. To adopt 
the words of a great writer, “ When the vast bulwark 
springs from its cradle into the bosom of the deep, all the 
days of battle and the nights of danger which sie has to 
encounter, all the ends of the earth she has to visit, all 
she has to do and suffer for her country, rise in awful 
presentiment before the mind ; and when the heart gives 
her a benediction it is like one pronounced on a human 





being.” (To be continued.) E. 5. 
Liverpool. 
EEE 
EXCURSION IN COLOMBIA. 
—__ 
* TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—If you think the following will amuse your 
readers, and if you can spare it a corner in your 
amusing and instructive periodical, it is at your 
service. It is the recollection of a short excursion 
which I made, in company with a friend, some years 
age, among the mountains of Colombia, in the neigh. 
bourhood of Caracas. 


aaa 
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tirely to the sagacity of the mules which we rode. 
In some places huge shapeless masses of rock hung 
over the road, and threatened us with instant de- 
struction. For a moment, the path was clear of ob- 
struction; but in the very next we found ourselves 
in the burrow of a rivulet; now we ascended the 
opposite bank, cautiously avoiding all breaks in the 
pathway, and as cautiously the crumbling ruins of 
the overhanging rocks. Beneath was a deep ravine, 
and though at an immeasurable distance, we could 
hear the noise (made more distinct by the echoes of 
the surrounding rocks,) of the stones which our 
mules had displaced in crossing the rivulet, bound- 
ing from rock to rock, until at last the silence which 
ensued proclaimed their descent at an end. Above 
appeared immense rocks, covered with brushwood, 
and apparently dripping with the humidity of the 
fogs in which they were enveloped. As we ad- 
vanced, our road became less dangerous, and our 
progress was no longer impeded by the branches; 
we had time to look up and breathe a fresh eurrent 
of air, and gaze around on the mountains which 
met our view in the west, rising in endless succes- 
sion, and each higher than the last, until they were 
lost to our view in the rising clouds of the evening. 
Amidst this awfully grand spectacle we were not a 
little surprised (and, without doubt, we were happy,) 
to fall in with a small group of Indian cottages, 
We had extended our ride somewhat beyond the 
limits we had intended, and not being very sure of 
finding our way home in the dark, we saluted an 
Indian with the always prefatory “ A Dios, amigo ;”? 


returned. We concluded a bargain with the Indian, 
to guide us to a certain point of our road for one 
dollar ; but before setting out, he asked us to dis- 
mount and step in while he eat his supper, to which 
we readily agreed, understanding that we ourselves 
could have some fine fresh eggs, if we so wished. The 
hut was composed of stakes driven into the ground, 
covered all around, and roofed in with plantain and 
cocoa-nut leaves,—the interior forming a square of 
about fourteen feet. Here we had ample means of 
observing the economy of our host’s housekeeping. 
His supper consisted of beans boiled with garlic, of 
which he and his wife partook in one corner of the 
hut; while we, seated at some little distance from 
them, partook of eggs, and bread made of Indian 
corn, called, in that district, “arepa.” Around us 
was a matronly fowl, with alarge brood of chickens, 
busily employed in picking the broken shells that 
we threw away. In another corner, fast asleep, lay 
a dog; and now and then the sportive little birds 
leaped on his body and picked off the fleas with 
which he appeared to be plentifully covered. Near 
the door (if the hole by which we entered deserved 
the name,) lay a trough full of dirty water, in which 
some young pigs seemed to reap a rich harvest, and 
squatted on the floor, close to the trough, was a chubby 


urchin, not content with now teazing the pigs, and 
now the chickens, leaped into the trough, and up- 
setting it, the contents overflowed the floor, obliging 
us to decamp. The Indian was now ready to set 
out, and we accordingly proceeded on our way home- 
ward. But I am afraid I have already intruded too 
much on your limits, and will, therefore, defer re- 





We advanced through a thickly-set forest of brush- 
wood, and the path being narrow and overhung with | 
branches, we had to crouch down our heads on the 
pummels of our saddles and leave our guidance en- | 





lating the remainder of our excursion by moonlight, 
for another paper.— Yours, &c. 


June 28th, 1830. Q. B. S. M. 


to which the usual “ A Dios caballeros,? was civilly | pers 


little boy in all the nakedness of nature. The little} P 
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NUMEROUS FRAUDS having been practised on the 
Public by unprincipled Shopk rs, in imposing BASE IMI- 
tations of MACASSAR OIL of injurious. qualities, instead 
of the Genuine, ! 

A. ROWLAND anp SON, 
Sole Proprietors of the Genuine, 
Desirous of protecting the Public from linpositions, respect. 
fully solicit Ladies and Gentlemen, on purchasing, not to 
take any witheut being inclosed with a em ge ina 
wrapper, sealed at each end with the Nameand Address, 
and signed on the Label in Red. 

** A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, HATTON-GARDEN,” 
countersigned ‘‘ ALEX. ROWLAND,” Price 3s. 64,,_ 73,4 
10s. 6d., and 218. per bottle.—All other Prices, or without 
the Wrapper, are Counterfeits. 

This Oil is compoged of Vegetable ingredients, and pre. 
serves the Hatr, to the latest period of life—promotes a luxu. 
riant growth; produces lasting and beautiful Curls, which 
damp weather or exercise cannot affect; renders Hair that 
is harsh and dry, soft, silky, glossy, elegant, and beautiful; 
is invaluable in the Nursery, as due attention to Children’s 
Hair is of the greatest importance; produces WHISKERS, 
EYEBROWS, &c. 

The SKIN and COMPLEXION protected from Cold Winds 
and Damp Atmospheres, by 
ROWLAND'S KALYDOR, 

which possesses properties of surprising energy, in produci 
delicate White Neck, Hands, and Arms, tadimpesting f 
beautiful juvenile bloom to the complexion. 

By its soothing and ameliorating provertion it Immediate} 
allays the smarting irritability of the skin produced by Co) 
Winds or damp atmosphere; assuages Inflammation; heals 
harsh and rough Skin; removes Cutaneous Eruptions, and 
produces a beautiful Complexion; it affords soothing relief 
to Ladies nursing their Offspring in healing Soreness; and 
Gentlemen, after shaving, will find it allay the smarting 

ain, and render the Skin smooth and pleasant: thus to the’ 

raveller, whose avocations expose him to various changes 
of weather, it provesan infallible specific, a prompt resource, 
and, as conducing to comfort, a pleasing appendage an@ in- 
valuable acquisition. 

Sold in Half-pints at 4s. 6d. each, and Pints at 88. 6d. each. 

CAUTION.—To prevent Imposition, and by authority of 
the Hon. Commissioners of Stamps, the Name and Address’ 
of the Proprietor is engraved on the Government Stamp, 
affixed on the Cork of each genuine Bottle. 

A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, Hatton-garden. 

The GENUINE is Sold by Mr. Danson, Perfumer, 46, Bold- 
street; Mr. Rennie, Perfumer, 70, Lord-street; Mr. Tetley, 
r. Gore, Printer, Castle. 
street; E. Bradford, Old Haymarket, and 52, Richmond. 
row; Mr. Newland, Mr. Shirley, and Mr. Whittaker, Per- 
fumers, Liverpool; Mr. Bowden, Perfumer, and Mr, Wil- 
liams, Perfumer, Chester; and by all Perfumers and Medi- 
cine Venders throughout Europe. 


le ________ 


IMPORTANT SURGICAL OPERATION.—LITHOTRITY, 
We have been informed by a scientific gentleman that 
the operation of lithotrity, or extraction of the stone by 
the new process, was, last week, performed on a patient in 
Liverpool, with the most complete success. _ The operator 
was Mr. Costello, the able assistant of Dr. Civiale, the 
gentleman to whom the British public are indebted for 
the introduction of this most important improvement. in 
surgery. As some of our readers may not have heard of 
this new mode of relieving a most excruciating disorder, 
we shall here state, that it altogether supersedes the use of 
the knife. By means of a slender, hollow instrument, so 
contrived as to open out like a pair of forceps, after it is 
introduced into the bladder, the stone or calculus is held 
fast, while a kind of drill, or some such tuol, triturates or 
bruises it, so that it may pass off with the urinary fluid, 
We have never seen this most valuable and elegant surgical 
instrument, but we have been informed ‘that the principle 
upon which it operates is such as we have described. 
knowledge of this important improvement. cannot be too 
widely diffused, and we trust that our brother editors will 
communicate the information to their readers. 


‘umer, 49, Church-street; 





Wit.—On the eve of a masquerade given at the King’s 
theatre, in 1796, the Prince was so seriously indisposed as 
to require the attendance of Dr. Reynolds, who, upon 
being asked whether the royal patient might safely ven- 
ture to the Opera House, gave his decided negative. The 
rince was dissatisfied with the doctor’s mandate, and at 
the same time assured him no exertion on his part would 
be requisite, as he intended going in a domino. The in. 
exorable doctor persisted in his opinion ; and added, that 
he would not answer for the consequence of such impru- 
dence ; it might, indeed, even occasion his Royal High- 
ness’s death. Upon which the Prince immediately ex- 
claimed, with wit and humour, ‘ Beati sunt i qui 
moriuntur in domino.” —London paper.— We have always 
regarded this somewhat profane pun on an awful subject, 
as so objectionable, that we shall take this Opportunity of 


vindicating the character of his late Majesty from the 
charge of having conceived it. The fact is, that this ribald 
joke is, at least, 350 years old, as it is recorded amongst 





(To be continued.) 


the waggeries of the celebrated Rabelais,—Zdit, Kal. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





DIVINITY, MEDICINE, AND LAW. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

S1rR,—A writer of the male sex labours under a great 
disadvantage in a controversy with a female, as he cannot 
give her arguments such severe replies as they may, per- 
haps, deserve, without forfeiting his character of ** devotion 
to the fair sex,”—a forfeiture which few men make when 
they can avoid it ; but as it is possible for a man to assume 
a female signature when writing to the editor of a literary 
publication, in order that if his opinions be erroneous 
they may be treated with less severity, from a principle 
of gallantry, than they otherwise would be, I shall use 
the same arguments in reply to Clio’s letter as I should 
have done had she adopted the signature of A Constant 
Reader, A. B.C., or X. Y. Z. 

. After a few preliminary remarks she says,—‘* All that 
I have to say is, that the English language is the most 
proper—[ query; is this correct ?]—medium to convey a 
prescription for a sick person, and that it is capable of 
superseding the use of Latin in this intricate service.” It 
is very odd that though this is a// that she wishes to say, it 
is almost at the commencement of a letter which occupies 

about three-fourths of a column of the Kaleidoscope. I 
do not know what it was that forced her to proceed, as 
she has said nothing which substantiates what she there 
said; but perhaps it is a apsus penne, so I will say no 
more about it. 

The following is totally without foundation :—‘* The 
only argument which they (the advocates for the use of 
Latin in the practice of medicine) bring forward is, that, 
should the Latin be dispensed with, the thcory of medi- 
cine would be thrown open to the most illiterate of the 
people.” How can the theory of medicine be thrown 
open to ** the mos: illiterate” more than it is at the pre- 
sent day? Are there not numberless medical treatises, 
and able treatises too, written’ in. the English language 
for the use of those students who do not understand La- 
tin, to which the ** most illiterate” have access? But I 
do not know whether I am quite right in saying this, 
as { should think the ** most illiterate” of the people can- 
not read. I, for my part, am an advocate for the use of 
Latin, but I should never think of bringing forward such 
au argument as the one which Clio says is the only one 
which ever is brought forward; nor do I think that any 
person, who has taken the trouble to think any thing 
about the matter, would do so. If any person were to 
give this argument as the ground of his opinion, he would 
be laughed at, for no one with the remotest pretensions 
te common sense, could, for a moment, think that medi- 
cine can be studied by ‘* the most illiterate of the people,” 
who, as I said before, cannot read. In order to prove that 
there are arguments in favour of the present system dif- 
ferent to the one which Clio mentions, I will state what 
I consider to be sufficient grounds for adhering to the use 
of Latin both in the theory and in the practice of medi- 
cine. 

By the use of Latin in the theory of medicine, I under« 
stand the writing of medical treatises in that language. 
AsClio has not condescended to inform your readers of 
the advantages which the English possesses over the Latin 
language for this purpose, perhaps they will be pardoned 
for thinking that it is a love of change, rather than of im- 
provement, which has prompted her to write her letter. 
For my part, I think it would be an improvement if every 
medical treatise were written in Latin, with a translation 
of it in the native tongue of the author, by himself. By 
this means, if an English medical student possessed a 
knowledge of the Latin language, he would be furnished 
with a key to every foreign medical work, without having 
the trouble of acquiring five or six modern languages, or 
the inconvenience of using a translation, which he cannot 
be sure is a correct one, for very frequently translators 


As to the abolition of the use of the Latin language in 
the practice of medicine, it may be attended with very 
serious consequences, and perhaps will not answer any 
good end. For instance, suppose a physician prescribes, 
in English, a small dose of laudanum for a patient ; the 
latter has, perhaps, frequently read in the newspapers of 
persons poisoning themselves with it, and if he be ‘‘ one 
of the most illiterate of the people,” thinks that jandanum 
is always poison in whatever quantity it may be taken. 
What is the consequence? The patient resolutely refuses 
to be instrumental, as he supposes, to his own death, by 
taking the medicine prescribed by the physician, whom he 
considers to be a most ignorant fellow, and he dies. Now 
this would have been avoided had the physician written 
tinct. op. instead of ‘* laudanum,”’ which is, [ believe, the 
customary manner of doing it. Many persons, too, are 
so prejudiced against taking mercury, that the physician 
could not induce them to take it, though, perhaps, it 
might be necessary to their safety, without disguising 
both its form and name. 

But this is not. the only evil attending the writing 
of prescriptions in English; there is another, to illus- 
trate which I will make another supposition :—Suppose 
an ignorant old woman, who practises medicine to the 
utmost extent of her ability, is at the bedside of a patient, 
(the principal symptom of whose disease is shivering,) 
while the physician prescribes the medicine which he con- 
siders to be the most likely to give relief to the patient. 
It has the desired effect. The old woman may perhaps 
have been trusted to take the prescription to the druggist’s, 
and treasures it up, considering it to be an infallible spe- 
cific for every case in which shivering is a prominent symp- 
tom. She accordingly administers it the first opportunity, 
and has the mortification to find it take an effect totally 
different to what she had anticipated, and her patient dies. 
Such may be the effects of a change of system. I am by 
no means opposed to improvement; but I am opposed to 
change unaccompanied by improvement. 

There is a paragraph about divinity and law, to which, 
as I do not understand it, I shall, of course, not reply. 

Clio says that the **question at issue is whether the 
Latin or English language is best understood among 
Englishmen?” This is by no means the case, for if it 
were, there would be an end of all argument; but the 
question simply is, whether the English language can, 
with propriety, be substituted for the Latin in every case 
in which it is made use of in the study and administration 
of medicine ? 

She concludes in a most energetic manner, ‘* Let no 
man sacrifice his judgment to party or opinion, to faction 
or frenzy.”” I suspect that ‘* frenzy” was introduced for 
the sake of alliteration, as it appears somewhat ridiculous 
to say, ** Let no man sacrifice his judgment to frenzy.” 

: Yours, &c. Ww. 








HAMILTONIAN SYSTEM. 
AL 
0 THE EDITOR. 
Srkr,—I observed in your last number of the Kalcido- 
scope a letter signed An Old Pupil of the Hamiltonian 
System, and I am induced, through having carefully 
perused it, to.make a few’ inquiries respecting the mode 
of tuition, which this gentleman so strongly recommends. 
That the ordinary method of acquiring knowledge is 
wearisome and inefficient, and that a child, after attending 
for years to his studies, knows comparatively little about 
them, must be evident to almost every parent. For my 
own part, I confess that, although I have always wished 
my children to *be instructed in whatever is useful and 
valuable, I have long been dissutisfied with the apparently 
limited progress which they have made; and if there be 
any method by which a child may learn with greater fa- 
cility and in less time than on the old plan, I should be 
happy to avail myself of it. If your correspondent, or any 
other gentleman, will take the trouble of giving me a few 


particulars respecting the Hamiltonian system, and its pe- 
culiar advantages, he will infinitely oblige,—Yours, &c. 


July 7, 1830. A PARENT. 

Mr. Hamilton published a brief account of the system 
which goes by his name, and if our correspondent would 
consult it, no doubt he would obtain the information he 
requires. —Edit Kal. 

ae 
HAMILTONIAN SYSTEM. 
+i — 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—Were I told to express in one word the charac- 
teristic of the present time, I should answer, ** presump- 
tion.” When I hear dogmas asserted which are in direct 
Opposition to common sense ; when I see those seated in 
the dictator's chair who would occupy a fitter place at its 
footstool, I cannot but look back with regret to those good 
old times when modesty was praised, and impudence re- 
proved. Do not suppose that these are the vain murmur- 
ings of old age; I have not yet numbered half the age of 
man ; but still I cannot conceal from myself that, had the 
same tenets been broached formerly which are now so 
energetically insisted upon, their eloquent supporters would 
have been justly branded with the title of blockheads, or 
perhaps with one still more severe. I am not one of those 
who deprecate improvements merely because they are 
new; I would that knowledge and science might spread 
like an ocean over the whole habitable globe: but can we 
honour with the name of improvements those innovations 
which are rather breaches in the beautiful fabric of anti- 
quity, and which tend, when covered with the veil of 
sophistry, to deceive and mislead mankin:! ? 

These remarks originated by observing, in a late number 
of the Kaleidoscope, a letter, in which the writer applauds, 
with a profusion of praises, what is generally called the 
Hamiltonian system. In order to show that his opivion 
is well founded, he extracts a passage from the Edinburgh 
Review, attempting to prove the inutility of grammar, and 
the possibility of learning languages without it. And that 
he may at once drown the voice of scepticism, he brings 
forward his own experience as the test of its truth. If we 
admit the sufficiency of his system, we must, at the same 
time, condemn every other that is opposed toit; and I ap. 
peal to you, Sir, and to every other writer on this subject, 
whether we should shut our ears to opinions, venerable on 
account of their antiquity, in order to listen to every new 
and vain doctrine? Mr. Hamilton's professions are suffi- 
ciently plausible, and therefore to be regarded with sus- 
picion. He pretends to have discovered a shorter road to 
science, and leads his disciples along a path, at first easy 
and pleasant, but gradually becoming more difficult, and 
at length ending in a barren and uncultivated country. 
But to drop metaphor, let us first examine his mode of 
teaching languages, and afterwards contrast it with the 
old, and, I hope to prove, better one of antiquity. His 
pupils are at once introduced to a language without the 
formality of grammar, and are taught to commend its 
idiomatic beauties with suitable gravity. Certain passages 
are read by the master with the proper inflexion of voice 
on each word, and are repeated by his attentive pupils in 
a manner highly praiseworthy. Thus, in several Jessone, 
they are able (I am using Mr. Hamilton’s words) to un- 
ravel the intricacies of the text, and to pronounce every 
word in a wonderful manner. The theory of this is all 
very well, and its praises are repeated by every tongue, 
because it induiges that indolence which is innate in many 
minds. Were it possible for it to succeed in practice, 
(which I can never believe,) I should wish to see it ex- 
ploded on this very account, that it discourages that acti- 
vity and exertion without which the mind will sink into a 
lethargy, from which it will be difficult afterwards to 
arouse it.—Let us now take a short survey of that system 
which this has so industriously and vainly endeavoured tw 
supersede. In this the progress of learning is gradual, 
but certain; the ascent at first is rugged and unequal, 
but, as we approach the summit, a new and glorious 














execute their work in a very careless manner. 
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prospect is revealed to our astonished sight. In the first 


place, a certain time is allotted to the study of grammar. 


that keystone of language; and, after having impressed 
its rules upon his memory, the student is advanced a step | the same description. 
higher, and is taught to apply the knowledge he has ac- 
quired to some purpose. An easy author is put into his 
hands, which, with the assistance of his grammar and 
dictionary, he is able to read with sufficient ease. And 


thus he goes on from step to step until he has acquired 


by dint of study, ® familiar acquaintance, with the most | 91:0, 
difficult authors. He is taught to depend more on his 
own exertions than those of others; and possessing a | incluse, la copie du contract de marr de 
knowledge of his own powers, no difficulty can turn him | Will find along with this the copy of 
aside from his course. My preference for the latter is not 
influenced by any motive but that of a thorough convic- 
tion of its superior merits: I am connected with no school, 
but still I cannot help respecting that mode of instruction 
from which I have experienced, and seen others experi- 
ence, such beneficial results. I have endeavoured to point 
out the leading features of each system, and if this letter 
should answer no other end than that of calling forth some | ©/0urs- 


abler pen, I am sufficiently rewarded.—Yours, &c. 
Liverpool, Julg 6, 1830. PHILANTHROPOS. 





LITERATURE, CRITICIEM, &c. 


SURENNE’S POCKET FRENCH GRAMMATICAL AND 
CRITICAL DICTIONARY. 
——— 








We have examined this valuable work with much in. |i™ptoper to employ fous deux and tous Jes deux indiscri- 


terest and advantage. It points out many niceties and 


peculiarities in the French language for which the reader y tous deux, as I am afraid of going alone in the garden, 
might in vain consult other dictionaries and grammars | let us go together; and tous les deus signifies an action 


hitherto published, an acquaintance with which can only 


otherwise be obtained by a residence in France, and the | ©2"?@issons votre jardin, nous y avons été tous les deux, 


habit of hearing French people speak. Innumerable 
mistakes are corrected, which even the French themselves 
are liable to commit, and which foreigners fall into from 
imitation, imagining such faulty expressions to be idioms, 
sanctioned by custom. Even in the best French society 
these mistakes are committed by the careless. The work 
ulso notices some nice distinctions in the use of words, 
not to be learnt without infinite toil by the student when 
left to himself, and whith even the most exact observation 
in reading the best authors might not lead him to ascer- 
tain. The work is arranged alphabetically, and contains 
many observations extremely necessary to beginners, and 
useful to more advanced students. We shall here tran. 
scribe a few extracts by way of illustration of the utility 
of this little work, 





ALLE—Gone. Say not, as many persons in France do, 
It est allé voir votre sur hier, he went to see your sister 
yesterday.— Nous sommes allés voir la nouvelle piece Mardi 
passé, we went to see the new play last Tuesday ; but say, 
dl a été voir votre saur hier,—Nous avons été voir la 
nouvelle piece Mardi passé, The expression, il a été, 
ougbt always to be used in French when the action of 
having returned is understood ; but when no return is in 
contemplation, then il est allé may be used; as, Il est allé 
aux Indes, he is gone to India. 


ATTEINDRE, ATTEINDRE A—To Arraix.—Make use 
of atteindre without the preposition d, to express 
sion, when no particular efforts are made towards the 
obtaining of an object; as, Cette demoiselle vient d’atlein- 
¢: Vage ou les charmes sont irrésistibles, this young lady 

as just attained that age when charms are irresistible. 
But it is necessary to use d after aticindre when great 
efforts are made ; as, Si vous voulez atteindre a la perfec- 
tion, travaillez jour et nuit, if you wish to reach perfec- 
tion, labour day and night. 


‘4 

A-TRAVERS, AU-TRAVERS DE—Tunovou., Do not say, 
as is said at Paris, Ji vous a vu a-travers de la fenétre, 
he saw you through the window ; but say, with the article 
only, @-travers la fenttre, and de after au-travers, as, au- 
travers de la finétre. 

BLUET—Bivenorrix. Say not, Ce champ est rempli de 
blewets, this field is tilled with blue-bottles, as most French 
farmers do, on account of the blue colour of these flowers; 
but say, bln-ets, 


der and number with the noun to which it refers. 


former 


se désespére, his money is all gone, he is frantic. 
DEUX, TOUS DEUX, TOUS LES DEUX—Born. It is 


minately. Tous deux means together, and at the same 
time; us, Comme je crains d'aller seul dans le jardin, allons 


done by two persons, but at different times; as, Nous 


we know your garden, both of us have been through it. 


ENNUYEUX, ENNUYANT—Tiresomx. Let the former 
be used for persons and things, and the latter for things 
only; as, Ce compositeur est aussi ennuyeux que sa muco 
sigue, this composer is as tiresome as his music; and, son 
discours était vraiment ennuyant, his speech was really 
tiresome. Pronounce anh-nui-ci, anh-nui-anh. 


ENVIER, PORTER ENVIE—To Envy. Make use of the 
former for things; as, je n’envie pas la célébrité que vous 
avez acguise, Udo not envy the name you have acquized, 
—and use the Jatter for persons and things; as, Je porte 
envie & mon ami de ce a a le bonheur d’étre avec vous, 
I envy my friend the advantage of being with you. 


GUIGNON.—ILt Lucx. Do not say, although pretty 
general, Jl a du £uiguon, he has ill luck, with avoir ; but 
use ¢tre followed by en; as, Il cst en gu 3 or with 
jouer de, as, Il joue de guignon, he plays with bad luck. 








ROMANTIC STORY. 


—_- 

The Rev. R. Warner, in his ** Literary Recollections,” 
relates a short but romantic story respecting a Miss Nancy 
Bere. This young lady was, at an early age, adopted by 
Mr. Hackman and his lady, under the following circum- 
stances :—** Her (Mrs. Hackman’s) garden, in which alone 
she found particular pleasure, stood in need, as is usual in 
the spring season, of an active weeder; and John, the 
footman, was despatched to the poor-house to select a little 
paces girl, qualified for the performance of this necessary 

bour. He executed his commission in a trice; brought 
back a diminutive female of eight or nine years of age, 
inted out the humble task in which she was to employ 
erself, and left her to her work. | The child, alone amid 
the flowers, began to ‘ warble her native wood-notes wild’ 
in tones of more than common sweetness. Mrs. Hack- 
man’s chamber- window happened to be thrown up; she 
heard the little weeder’s solitary song; was struck with the 
rich melody of her voice, and inquired from whom it pro- 
ceeded. * Nancy Bere, from the poor-house,’ was the an- 
swer. By Mrs. Hackman’s order, the songstress was im- 
mediately brought tothelady’s apartment; she became so 
pleased, at this first interview, with her naiveta intelligence, 
and apparently amiable disposition, that she determined to 
remove the warbling Nancy fromthe workhouse, and attach 
her to her own kitchen establishment. The little maiden, 
however, was too good and attractive to be permitted to 
remain long in the subordinate condition of a scullion’s 


BOUILLI, BOUILLIE—Boi.ep Bexr, Par. Do not pro- | tendance on her person, had her carefully instructed if all 
nounce these as bouli and boulic, as generally done in | the elementary branches of education. The intimate in. 
Paris, through negligence, but articulate the proper sound | tercourse that now subsisted between the patroness and 
of the liquid Z in the above, and in every other word of | her protegée quickly ripened into the warmest affection on 


CIJOINT, CI-INCLUS—Atoxo wirn. The above two | other. 
cena a of — ong eek te ee and 
the latter inc ere, are always in the masculine gen- he i 
der, when the articles, le la, U les, — not used ; as, Vous and Mrs. Hackman, whose regard for her daily increased, 
trouverez ci-joint, or ci-inclus, co, ce que vous m’avez . 
demandé, a will find, along vib thie: copy of that sang aiags the pauper wephan a ahs daughter. 
ou asked me for; but when the object is more | “10™ the moment of the execution of ia pias gery 
rticularly defined, as, Vous trouverez ci-jointe, or ci- | Possible attention was paid to the education , 
hed Ue. B., you 
iss B.’s marri: a 
settlement, ci-joint, or ci-inclus, must then agree in =~ lady. Her humility and modesty, however, never f 


COLORER, COLORIER—To Ce1our, To Lay on Cotovrs. | rous benefactress. It could not be thought that such ‘a 
Attend to the application of these two words. Use the| flower’ as the adopted beauty 

thus: Le soleit colore les fruits, the sun colours the 
ope ~ ae . Tach Sautes, cog has the > 
of palliating her faults; and the latter in this manner: Le : . P Miss 
Titien savait bien colorier, Titian knew how to use his} that, however retired her life might be, Bere 


DESESPERER, DESESPERER DE, SE DESESPERER—| licited to change her name. Very shortly, indeed, after 
To Drive ro Desrain, To Desrair ov, To ng Frantic. At-| her assuming this character, such an event occurred ; 
ee | tend to the following peculiar constructions:—J! ne faut | though without, at that time, producing any | see 

pas désespérer votre ami, you must not drive your friend result. A clergyman of respectable appearance taken 
to despair.—Les médecins désespérent de sa vie, the phy-| lodgings in Lymington, for the purposes of a utumnal 
sicians despair of his-life.—J/ a perdu tout son argent, il| bathing, and amusing himself with a little partridge. 


the one part, and the most grateful attachment on the 
ancy Bere was attractively lovely, and still more 
irresistible from an uncommon sweetness of temper, gen- 
tleness of disposition, and feminine softness of character ; 


, at length, to her complying husband, that they 

























































and, I presume, with the best success, as I have always 
understood that she became a highly accomplished youn 


her, and her exaltation to Mr. Hackman’s family seemed 
only to strengthen her gratitude to her partial and gene- 


* Was born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air,’ 


would remain long the beloved protegée of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hackman, without being remarked, admired, and £0. 


shooting. The hospitable Mr. Hackman, ever attracted 
towards a brother sportsman by a sort of magnetic in- 
fluence, called upon the stranger, shot with him, and 
invited him to his house. The invitations were repeated, 
and accepted, as often as the shooting days recurred ; 
nor had many taken place ere their natural effect on 
a young unmarried clerk was produced. He became 
deeply enamoured of Miss Bere, and offered her his 
hand. She, for aught I know, might have been “nothing 
loth’ to change the condition of a recluse, for the more 
active character of a clergyman’s wife; but, as the gen. 
tleman had no possession save his living, and as Mr. Hack- 
man could not, out of a life-estate, supply M:cs Bere with 
a fortune, it was judged prudent, under these pecuniary 
disabilities, that she should decline the honour of the alli. 
ance. <A year elapsed without the parties having met, and 
it was generally imagined that Lethe had kindly adminis 
tered an oblivious potion to both; and, with the aid of 
absence, had obliterated from their minds the remembrance 
of each other. But such was not the case. At the ensu- 
ing partridge season, the gentleman returned to Lyming- 
ton; and, with the title\of ‘ very reverend’ prefixed to his 
name (for he had obtained a deanery in the interval) once 
more repeated his solicitations and his offers. These (asthere 
was now no obstacle to the marriage) were accepted. The 
amiable pair were united; and lived, for many years, sin- 
cerely attached to each other—respected, . 
beloved by all around them. The death of the hb 
dissolved, at length, the happy connexion. His lady sure 
vived her loss for some time; and a few years ago the little 
warbling pauper, Nancy Bere, of Lymington Workhouse. 
quitted this temporal being, the universally lamented 
widow of the Right Rev. Thomas Thurloe, Palatine 
Bishop of Durham.” 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. . 





INDEX TO THE TENTH VOLUME OF THE KaLEIDoscoPe.—In reply 
to several inquiries we can now pretty confidently state 
that the Index to our Tenth Volume will be ready for de- 
livery on Monday next. 

Tue TRUE S1TE or CALVARY.—We have received an original 
and elaborate dissertation entitled “‘ An Inquiry into the 
true site of Calvary, and the place of Christ’s Nativity.”— 
As we are of opinion that its perusal will interest many of 
our readers, it is our intention to give it a place in the Ka- 
leidescope. 

Cugss.—Our correspondent, An Amateur, who wishes to re- 
mind us of our promise relative to the Hon. Daines Bar- 
rington’s learned paper on Chess, is informed that we have 
not overlooked it, as he will soon be able to ascertain. 
VERSES ON DEATH.—-The lines of Henricus C. shall appear in 
our next. ‘ 

Tue Srony or Nep OF THE FELL shall be introduced at our 
earliest convenienee. 
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deputy. Mrs. Hackman soon preferred her to the office 





of lady’s maid ; and, to qualify her the better for this at- 


SMITH and JoHN SMITH, at their General Printing 
Establishment, Lord-street, Liverpool. 
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